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In the shortest inaugural address ever delivered by a governor of 
New Mexico, and probably the briefest address of its kind on record, 
Governor Merritt C. Mechem told' the people at his inauguration in 
Santa Fe on Saturday that the most important work before the new 
state administration is the practice of rigid economy in all depart- 
ments of government and that the essential step to this end is a 
drastic limitation of taxes permitted by law to be levied. 


Aside from a brief reference of assurance as to his attention to 
the program of legislative and administrative reforms discussed dur- 
ing his campaign, and contained in the republican party’s platform, 
the new executive gave his entire time to the matter of taxation 
limitation and public economy which he described as ‘‘The chief policy 


of his administration.”’ 


The text of the address follows: 


“Conditions in New Mexico, which affect all her leading in- 
dustries, impose upon this administration, not only that wise economy 
which should always be observed in the conduct of business, but far- 
reaching and thorough-going retrenchment in tax levies and expend- 
iture of public money in every department of state, county and city 
government. 


“There can be no mistaking the seriousness of the present sit- 
uation, nor can there be any doubt but. that the people expect, and 
have a right to expect, us first of all to do everything in our power 
to lighten the heavy burden of taxation. 


‘When the state legislature met in its 1917 and 1919 sessions, 
we were enjoying great prosperity in nearly every line of business, 
and it is not surprising that during that period of prosperity, and in- 
spired by it, the expenditures of public money should have been 
greatly increased. But now the exact reverse is true and we will 
wholly fail in our duty if we do not see to it that the increases so 
made during prosperous years are completely abated, if it can be 
done without impairing a service which is indispensable. 


“It would be a false economy to lose ground gained after years 
of effort, as for example, in the matter of education; but even in, such 
an important phase of governmental activity we cannot at this time 
afford any extensions, and where economies can be inaugurated, they 
should be. 


“Our attitude in all matters which call for the appropriation of 
the people’s money should be controlled by necessity, and not by de- 
sirability merely. The state, through its various agencies, could at 
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complish many things which would be desirable and ‘advantageous, . 
‘put in addition to such considerations, these things must be absolutely 
essential, in view of present business conditions. In these hard timés 
it must be with the state as it is with provident individuals—not a 
question of what we would like to have, but what we can get along 
without. ‘ . 


“In vapid to the pledges of reform contained in the platform of 
the party we represent, they are-each and every one of them to be 
kept to the letter and in the spirit of complete fulfillment. The time 
is past for discussion concerning their wisdom or expediency, and 
there are many matters of great importance which will claim our 
attention. The recommendations of the special revenue commission 
are entitled to careful and intelligent consideration. It-is not de- 
sired to minimize the importance of any of these matters by not dis- 
cussing them at this time and place, but what is desired is to put 
especial emphasis upon the fact that a reduction of taxation is the 
paramount obligation resting upon us at this time. 
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‘As to many public questions, there may be honest differences 
either as to their wisdom, expediency, or as to the method of putting 
them into effect, but we cannot be other than of one mind upon the 
imperative necessity of a rigid limitation of taxation, and the way 
in which it can be obtained. The method is simple and single. It 
can only be done by reducing the levies which the taxing authorities 
are by law empowered to make, and by cutting down appropriations. 
This will not, in every case, work a hardship. With the purchasing 
power of the dollar decreasing as it did for several years last past, 
larger appropriations were necessary to obtain the same results as 
formerly obtained, but now that the purchasing power of the dollar 
is daily increasing, and will continue beyond any . doubt to do so, 
smaller appropriations should accomplish what is needed. 


‘*There is a very pardonable local pride which is the cause for 
many of the demands made upon the legislature for appropriations. 
It is quite natural that those communities in which are located the 
state institutions should strive to have them enlarged, and improved, 
but while these institutions must be maintained in position to accom- 
plsh the objects for which they were created, and their growth must 
be fostered, yet at this time the tax payers cannot afford to spend 
any more money on them than is necessary to keep them at their 
` present efficiency, and that is all that should be asked at this time. 


‘Some economies have been suggested, such. as the abolishment - 


of some useless. offices, but this alone will not suffice. Levies and- 
appropriations have got to be cut to the last cent possible. 


‘Taxes must be reduced so that every tax payer in this state, 
when he goes to pay his taxes next time, will know and will appre- 
ciate the fact that they have been materially and effectually reduced. 


We have heard a great deal recently about defects in our tax 
system, and while they will doubtless receive the attention they de- 
serve, there is a vastly more important question to be considered, and 
that is—does the present high cost of government produce benefits in 
proportion to its cost? And, further, are those benefits enjoyed by 
the great majority of the people? 


‘“Therg is no warrent in law to tax any individual for what does 
not direetly or indirectly benefit him; and that benefit must be real 
and not merely speculative. 


‘*Such will be the chief policy of this administration and every 
effort will be made to carry it into foll effect.’’ 


